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16 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OP UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

President Butler's Eeport (Columbia University, 1919). — 
The following extracts are of special interest: 

"It is quite fashionable to attack university teachers as unduly 
radical and revolutionary. The truth is that the radicals and 
revolutionaries among them are so few that they are very con- 
spicuous. The university teacher, on the contrary, is usually 
very conservative, very solid-minded, and very difficult to bring 
to the support of a new idea or a new project. The history of 
the development of any important university will amply illus- 
trate this fact. The notion that some university professors are 
dangerously radical because their salaries are not large enough 
is more than usually uncomplimentary. Such a view pushes 
the economic interpretation of history pretty far. The man who 
will change his views on economic, historical, or political sub- 
jects because his salary is doubled is made of pretty poor stuff, 
and the views of such a man need not trouble any one very 
seriously. 

"The most significant thing that has happened to the university 
teacher during the past decade is the number and variety of 
contacts that he has established with the practical affairs of 
life. These contacts were once confined to the teacher of law, 
of medicine, or of engineering. They are now shared by pretty 
much all types of university teacher. When a specialist in the 
Zend Avesta and in the philosophy of the Parsees is sent halfway 
round the world to plan relief for the suffering population of 
Persia, when a professor of psychology is intrusted with the 
task of framing a plan for the selection of officers for the United 
States Army, when a professor of electro-mechanics is set to 
hunting the submarine in association with the officers of the 
United States Navy, when a professor of physiography is first 
sent for to aid the General Staff in formulating a plan of military 
operations on the field of battle and is then set to deciding where 
the boundary line between two reconstituted nations shall run, 
the universities are getting pretty closely in touch with the 
practical events of the time. Moreover, the world at large is 
showing a new respect for men who have spent years in scholarly 
discipline and association. The President of the United States 
was for a quarter of a century a teacher of history and political 
science in three colleges ; the President of the Council in France 
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once taught his native language and its literature to a group 
of American students at Stamford, Conn.; the Prime Minister 
of Italy holds the chair of economics in the University of Naples ; 
the first President of the Czechoslovak Republic is the most emi- 
nent teacher of philosophy among his people; one university 
professor has just resigned as American Minister to China and 
another is still serving as American Minister to Greece; and so 
it goes through other European countries and in the South Ameri- 
can republics. The fact of the matter is that the university teacher 
has some time since ceased to belong to a class apart, to an 
isolated group leading a life carefully protected and hedged about 
from contact with the world of affairs. The university teacher 
is everywhere as adviser, as guide, as administrator; and as his 
personal service extends over a constantly widening field, so his 
influence marks the increasing interpenetration of the university 
and practical life. Indeed, there is no better training in practical 
affairs than that which the business of a modern university 
affords." 



